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TARIFF AND BUSINESS. 

BY EX-SPEAKER KEED. 



If men at the beginning of disaster knew precisely what was 
happening to them, disaster might be greatly mitigated. But 
men in such cases have to go through much tribulation before 
they find out the causes of events with sufficent accuracy to 
enable them to discover the needful remedies. When the symp- 
toms of the oncoming of the present condition of affairs 
began to show themselves, in May and June, they found the 
people of the United States full of all manner of strange 
prepossessions. Men were found, as they are in all ages, 
much given to hero-worship and much disposed to believe that 
no harm could happen so long as a man whom they worshipped 
filled the most important place in the republic, and therefore they 
shut their eyes to the real facts of the case, or, what was still worse, 
opened their eyes to behold facts which never existed, and listened 
only to theories which were mere creatures of prejudice and 
imagination. Other men looked about them and fancied that the 
cause of disaster was to be found on the surface, and concluded 
that the shipments of gold which were but the incidents and 
harbingers of the coming disaster were the disaster itself. As they 
had fastened upon a course of action on the part of Congress 
which did not meet the hopes of those who consented to it or the 
expectations of those who forced it, they found it very easy to 
convince themselves, and afterwards the people of the country, 
that all that troubled us was the Sherman Act, and Congress was 
called together in hot haste to remove the cause of the disaster and 
restore peace to the land. All the thought of the nation was 
bent upon that object. Those of us who ventured to suggest 
that the causes lay deeper and the reasons were more funda- 
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mental were regarded, where we had deserved it, as well-meaning 
gentlemen somewhat addicted to politics, and therefore incapa- 
ble of a business view of the situation. The first shock to this 
feeling came when it was apparent that the much worshipped 
defender of our liberties was powerless to speed the repeal, and 
the second shock was when the actual repeal did take place, 
which happened after much struggle and only with the aid of his 
political foes, who, regardless of the possible advantage their 
action might give to their adversary, did their full duty by the 
people. If these shocks, and others likely to follow, will only 
teach the American people that their sole dependence should be 
on themselves, and that a good party is better than the best man 
that ever lived, we shall not have gone through this valley of 
humiliation entirely in vain. 

When at last the Sherman Act was repealed, and the cause of 
our condition according to all standard Democratic newspapers 
was removed, there were, owing to the delay caused by the party 
in power, few people left to rejoice in the success which had been 
so much heralded only a few months before. Even prior to the 
repeal, the conviction began quietly to steal over the people that 
the true cause of the stagnation in business, the true source of all 
our troubles, was the fact that in power and supreme control over 
the United States was a party which, however meritorious its in- 
dividuals might be, as a party was utterly incapable of inventing a 
policy, or even of carrying out a policy which had been boldly 
promised and broadly announced. 

After this idea had taken possession of the country came the 
remarkable series of elections which showed neither Republicanism 
nor Democracy in strict party expression, but a deep sense of the 
utter incapacity of those in power. All that has followed the 
elections has but tended to show how just was the judgment of 
the people. 

One would have supposed that after so marked an action on the 
part of the electors, so widespread, so universal all over that part 
of the country where the polls represent the results of thinking, 
and where votes can be cast and counted as cast, that no 
committee of ways and means would have dared to take in- 
cautious action even, let alone make fierce attack upon indus- 
tries already staggering under the mere dread of their antici- 
pated action. One would have supposed that whatever had been 
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the prejudices and theories of individual members, they would 
have listened to the voice of the people thus loudly echoing and 
re-echoing across the entire continent. Had the committee been 
made up of men truly representative of the communities which 
had spoken, that result would have inevitably followed. Had the 
committee been of Northern Democrats familiar with our North- 
ern industrial centres, and appreciative of the disastrous winter 
which now threatens our workingmen, heed would have been 
given to the voice of warning. But, as if anticipating such a 
possibility, the committee had been so made up that the few 
Northern men were swallowed up by the Southern contingent ; 
and the bill which now vexes both the present and the future 
has come to the light of day. 

It seems as if, in the way in which it was presented and in all 
its concomitants, the bill had not only been drawn but had been 
managed so as to do to our working people the maximum of harm. 
At the end of the extra session, when very many manufacturers 
were hoping, not to make money, but to run their mills in such 
fashion on short time and on wages temporarily low, as that, with- 
out loss, or without much loss, they might mitigate the winter cold 
to their employees, the Committee of Ways and Means, through 
their chairman, declared that they hoped to begin consideration of 
their bill by the first day of the session, and press it on from day 
to day thereafter. December 4th was then but a month off, and 
there seemed no respite, and therefore mills remained closed. 
When the framers did present their bill to the committee, the 
date on which it was to take effect was put at the 1st of March. 
If the intention had been to continue the paralysis of business by 
special effort and with malice prepense, no better series of devices 
could have been invented. 

When the bill itself was presented, it had a most remarkable 
effect. Many men in New England who had thought that pro- 
tection had nothing but New England in its scope, and who 
consequently wanted free wool and free coal, so that their own 
situation might be perfect, whoever suffered, were appalled when 
they found the price they had to pay for the change they had ad- 
vocated, and some of them were the first to shut down their 
mills. Men there and elsewhere found that from one end of the 
country to the other the tariff affecting industries had been 
so arranged that in many cases no reduction of wages could 
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enable manufacturers to go on, since the finished product was 
at a lower rate than an earlier stage of manufacture, and there- 
upon commenced that remarkable series of conclaves in com- 
mittee-room and corridor, where the industries of the country 
were rectified by retail in cases where the introduction was of 
such sort as to insure confidence. When the bill reached the 
committee, not a table had been prepared, not a single compari- 
son had been furnished, and immediate consideration was urged, 
so that a longing country might taste the new concoction at the 
earliest moment. That the bill with all its original imperfec- 
tions was not launched upon the world just as it came from the 
minds which, in Arkansas, West Virginia, and Missouri, had 
familiarized themselves with the intricacies of manufactures, was 
due to the determination of the minority that the people of the 
country should have at least one week to find out what was to 
happen to their business. 

The result has been that if the bill as a whole is still unen- 
durable some of the mistakes which showed that the committee 
did not know how to carry out its own intent, have been rectified 
and cease to be monuments of obvious error. Any one curious 
to see the changes made, and curious to follow them to their 
sources, will see that the great interests, the Trusts, which are the 
pretended objects of Democratic animadversion were capable of 
taking care of themselves, even before a committee whose fond- 
ness for the poor man will be more appreciated than ever when 
the thermometer falls below zero in the coming months. Had 
other interests been as potent, who knows but that clapboards, 
lath, shingles, and lumber generally might have got back to the 
dutiable list, as well as boards planed and tongued and grooved ? 
Had all the small manufacturers been able to be as well repre- 
sented as the great ones, many a little industry which will now go 
under might have had at least a chance for life. 

Now that the bill is before us, what is to be said of it ? Clearly 
it is not a bill for revenue only, since it reduces the revenue of 
the country probably seventy-five millions of dollars, so far as the 
usual treasury calculations can furnish us any aid in determining 
what the loss will be. If there be any gain to be anticipated to 
be set off against this loss, it must come from increased importa- 
tions, which will just so much diminish American production and 
be so much taken away from American labor. The bill cannot 
VOL. clviii. — NO. 446. 8 
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claim the merit, if there be any, of free trade, except such as 
comes to it from having selected and cnt off from protection many 
industries which were at least as deserving as those which are to 
survive. In its struggle to put raw materials on the free list, this 
bill, devised in the main by Southern men, has so stricken the 
undeveloped regions of this country that the South is more likely 
than any other part of us to pre-eminently suffer by their efforts. 
The time was when the West felt toward protection much as the 
South does now, but with Illinois as the third manufacturing 
State in the Union, the West beyond the Mississippi is looking 
forward to the day when the more direct benefits may reach them 
and develop their resources also. In like manner the wise bus- 
iness men of the South are looking forward to-day, or rather 
were looking forward last year. 

The bill cannot claim any merit as a fulfilment of the plat- 
form of the Democratic party, since that platform denounced 
protection as robbery; and if protection be robbery, then this bill 
is robbery on a sliding scale. In one instance, at least, the bill 
involves more unblushing misuse of public funds than was ever 
charged upon its predecessors, even in those impassioned ha- 
rangues over the horrors of taxed trace-chains which illuminated 
my earlier days in Congress. 

In the present law there is a provision to pay to sugar planters 
and producers, mostly in the South, a bounty which amounts to 
a large sum every year, to continue for fifteen years. That bounty 
was given every sanction possible. The money to pay it was 
made part of the permanent appropriation and did not need to be 
appropriated every year. This was given for a twofold purpose : 
as a substitue for the protection incidental, and therefore Dem- 
ocratic, which had resulted from a revenue tax from which we 
desired to free the country, and also as a means of establishing per- 
manently in the South the production of cane sugar, and in the 
North of beet sugar. That bounty could only be justified on the 
ground that an industry worth this large expenditure could be 
established in the country. 

The present bill proposes to substitute for this bounty a new 
bounty beginning at the same figure and diminishing one-eighth 
every year so as to cease in eight years. On what principle is 
this to be done ? On the principle that the United States is 
thereby to obtain an industry worth that sum of money ? Not at 
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all. Nobody dreams that in eight years on a sliding scale such 
an industry can be established or even sustained. Is it on the 
principle that the United States owes something to a discon- 
tinued industry ? That would hardly be claimed, for, if it were 
so, the incomes of the corporations would be highly taxed the 
next few years to pay for what this bill does in that direction. 
Can it be justified on the ground of contract in this particulur 
case ? If so, then the contract calls for full bounty for fifteen 
years, not a half-bounty for half the time. The truth is that the 
sop of thirty-four millions, more or less, thrown to the Louisiana 
planters is pure gratuity for which no one has even the poor ex- 
cuse of hoping that some good will come of it to the country 
giving the money. 

To put this item into the bill seems doubly strange when you 
remember how vocal the air was one time with these men's denun- 
ciation of even the idea of bounties. It does really look 
as if Chairman Wilson was right in calling this a "political 
bill." 

If the bill cannot claim that it carries out the principle of free 
trade, and cannot, by the wildest stretch of imagination, be 
deemed the fulfilment of solemn pledges of the party in power, 
what is its merit ? It cannot be that the men who made it will 
claim for it the advantages of Protection. They could not do it. 
Too long have they reiterated the charge that " Protection is rob- 
bery, depriving people of their property under pretence of taxa- 
tion." "Can taxation create anything ?" they have been asking 
triumphantly in chorus for long years. If taxation cannot 
create anything, what are they trying to save by their sanction of 
reduced robbery ? If the consumer ha3 to pay the tax to the manu- 
facturer equal to that added by the tariff to the price of imported 
goods, what difference is there in principle between that taxation 
which puts an unjust dollar into the pockets of the robber barons, 
and that same kind of taxation when it puts an unjust half a 
dollar into the same pocket to jingle against the dollars of bygone 
days ? Has the United States reached that point of national 
decrepitude when it must ransom itself by a surrender of one- 
half of an unjustifiable exaction ? 

This bill has all the forms of a protection bill. It tries to ad- 
just the duties to the nature of the production and to discrim- 
inate between different stages of manufacture. It surrenders all 
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principle in form, but is likely to be as deadly as conld be desired 
in practice. 

Let us see what are likely to be the results. Production will 
not cease. The plants are here, however reduced in value, and 
must in all possible cases be utilized. In some cases they can- 
not be, in others they will be. But the conditions must all be 
seriously changed. The people of this country are all used to 
high wages and the distribution of comforts that these wages 
bring. Let us not dispute whether the tariff or organized labor 
has caused this. The fact exists. When under this bill — if such 
a misfortune as its passage is to happen to us — our goods come to 
the market, they will meet goods which can be sold, duty paid, 
at a lower price than the cost here, provided our labor receives 
the same wages as heretofore. How can they be met ? Manu- 
facturing is not a happy-go-lucky business. It is a matter of 
figures. It is so here. It is so over the water, and they are not 
asleep beyond seas. 

A Bradford expert had figured out the effect of the new 
tariff bill two days before it was even presented to the Ways and 
Means Committee, and he predicted for Bradford "five years of 
such prosperity as she has not known since 1872." Such are the 
people we have to meet, and we can only meet them by reduction 
of prices of labor. If, then, we reduce the price of labor, we can 
at best only hold our own markets; and with the price of labor 
reduced, what are our markets worth ? Just so much less as our 
wages come down. What makes America so good a market that 
all the world longs to break into it ? The wages and the payments 
for labor both of brain and muscle. If you reduce such payments 
can it help still further reacting upon all our products ? This 
question needs no answer. The country at this moment is 
learning the lesson of the interdependence of industries and the 
railroad employee discharged because the factory and the mine 
send no products to market hardly needs to be further taught 
that a country with one set of industries out of joint can no more 
rejoice in its remaining resources than a man with a broken leg 
can be happy over the whole bones in the rest of his body. 
Lower wages and lower prices may seem simple of adjustment to 
a man in a closet, but less work because of foreign goods and a 
market cut in two by reduction of wages may prove impossible of 
endurance to men who have to live in a practical world. 
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It would not be suitable in an article like this to specify the 
probable effects of the bill in its particulars, even if anybody were 
capable of it. Bach community will know before the year is out 
if it passes. Every heart will soon know its own bitterness. 
There are some considerations of a general character which ought 
to be borne in mind. A manufacturing establishment as a pro- 
ducer of wealth is something more than mills and machinery. It 
is a workshop full of men who have to be organized to work with 
each other, whose co-operation in all ways is almost as essential 
as their work. Each man must fit into his place, and the work 
of each must supplement the work of the other. The shop must 
be a harmonious whole. This organization is hard to make, is 
the result of much time and patience and not lightly to be 
tampered with. Morever the establishment must not only 
make its goods, but must sell them. It must have its 
regular customers, who know and can rely on mutual un- 
derstanding. A set of customers also is the result of time, 
patience, and skill. These customers cannot be lightly cast 
away. Business relations are like open accounts, hard to 
commence, but easy to continue. If a manufacturing establish- 
ment is disabled and can no longer make goods at a profit by 
reason of the lowering of the tariff, the customers may be held 
by manufacturing abroad or by purchase of goods made abroad. 
This last system will be resorted to by those wh o have ample 
capital and the disposition and faith to await the change of ob- 
noxious laws. But the organization inside must be lost, and the 
men who compose it must inevitably suffer. In fact, they are 
suffering now, and will uutil this bill is defeated. 

Another consideration has got to be faced. A closed manu- 
factory is not like a closed house, where the furniture can be 
covered, and there is no loss except what may be measured by 
the rent. A manufactory closed deteriorates beyond all expecta- 
tion, and that is not the worst of it. It gets behind the times, 
and in a few years would be worthless. The price of successful 
manufacturing is ceaseless vigilance. No machinery is too good 
not to be replaced at short intervals. Men must keep pace with 
all that others do, and add their quota of inventive power besides. 
Many a manufactory is saved by the utilization of by-products. 
People at large do not appreciate the narrow margins of the busi- 
ness, and take no account of bad years, and risks and expendi- 
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tures to replace machinery gone out of date and to make experi- 
ments for the future. 

Were it not for these considerations men might perhaps con- 
sole themselves hy looking forward to the speedy repeal of these 
proposed enactments even if they should be passed, but the sys- 
tem under which we live imposes the barrier of three years at 
least against such a hope. But who doubts to-day what is the 
opinion of the people of the United States on this proposed action 
of the Government ? That is shown not alone by the results of 
the last election and the uniform expression of the whole North ; 
it can be seen in the daily privations of the people, the utter 
stagnation of business, and in the faces of the Committee of 
Ways and Means themselves. It will really not be much con- 
solation, that what is our loss seems to be some other nation's 
gain. If West Virginia coalfields are undeveloped and the State 
which sent its Democratic governor to remonstrate with full voice 
and indignant iteration against the action of its Democratic repre- 
sentative should halt in its progress, it will not seem to be compen- 
sation that Nova Scotia and some citizens of New England, who 
have invested capital outside of this country, will reap the benefit. 
If a flourishing town in New England should cease to quarry lime 
rock and send its product to market, we should not be satisfied to 
know that New Brunswick will build another city — and the Do- 
minion will gain what we have lost. 

Such joy as is expressed in Nova Scotia over free coal, in 
New Brunswick over lessened duty on lime, and in Bradford 
over the revival of its woollen industries at the cost, charges, and 
expense of our own, may afford satisfaction to those whose hearts 
have so enlarged that they have become citizens of the world ; 
but those who have only reached that stage of development which 
causes them to be content with being mere citizens of the United 
States will still cling to the provincial and Philistine feeling 
that happy cities this side the Atlantic on our shores interest 
them more than happy cities on any other shores. 

There can hardly be a doubt that the passage of the proposed 
bill will call back the Republican party to power at the first 
opportunity, but no Republican, under fear that when the danger 
is over people will forget how great the danger was, can afford 
to omit a single effort to save the country from this unfortunate 
bill. Thomas B. Reed. 



